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JOBLESS RATE FOR BLAC 1 
WHITES, REGARDLESS O UC. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.--At every level of educational attainment, 
the jobless rate of black out-of-school youth was about twice 
that of their white counterparts, according to the Labor 
Department's Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


This information came from the Current Population Survey, a 
monthly nationwide survey of about 60,000 households which 
provides data on the labor force status of persons age 16 and 
over. Special questions are asked each October in order to 
identify recent high school graduates and dropouts. 


Data from the survey showed a record 60 percent of high 
school graduates in 1989 were enrolled in college in October. 
About 4 in 10 of these new college students held jobs. 


Recent High School Graduates and Dropouts 


Of the nearly 2.5 million youths who graduated from high school in 
1989, 1.5 million were attending college in October, most of them full 
time. Many of the 1.0 million recent high school graduates who were not in 
college faced a difficult transition from school to the adult labor market. 
About 85 percent were in the labor force, but the unemployment rate for 
this group was 14.7 percent, with a jobless rate of 13.0 percent for men 
and 16.9 percerit for women. These rates were slightly below those for 
similar youth a decade earlier, despite the fact that the number of such 
youth fell by 38 percent over the period. For this group, any advantage in 
job prospects resulting from a reduced labor supply appears to have been 
offset by a decline in the number of job opportunities available to them. 


Nearly 450,000 youths dropped out of high school between October 1988 
and 1989, about half that of the peak-level year of 1978. This drop 
reflects both a decline in the teenage population and a slight increase in 
high school retention rates. For these recent high school dropouts, a lack 
of education and work experience serves as a significant barrier to 
employment. The unemployment rate for this group was 28.0 percent. (See 
table 1.) 


Enrolled Youth 


Altogether, 15.2 million youths age 16 to 24 were enrolled in either 
college (8.0 million) or high school (7.2 million) in October 1989. Among 
college students, the proportion holding a job has risen significantly over 
the past decade--from 46 percent in 1979 to 53 percent in 1989. Among high 
school students, on the other hand, the proportion working has remained 
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fairly steady. In October 1989, about 38 percent of high school students 
were employed, the same percentage as in 1979. High school students who 
held a job worked an average of nearly 17 hours a week. For students 
working while attending college on a full-time basis, the average workweek 
was about 20 hours. (See table 2.) 


Out-of-School Youth 


Slightly more than 80 percent of the 16.8 million 16- to 24-year-old 
youths not enrolled in school were in the labor force in October. Unlike 
the situation among students, there were substantial gender differences in 
labor force participation among out-of-school youth. These differences 
were most evident among the 4.0 million high school dropouts. Only 46 
percent of female dropouts were in the labor force, compared with 85 
percent of their male counterparts. (See table 2.) 


The labor market success of out-of-school youth, as measured by the 
unemployment rate, is often linked to their educational attainment. High 
school dropouts had an unemployment rate that was double that of youth who 
had completed high school but had not gone on to college. 


-more=~- 
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Table 1. Labor force status of 1989 high school graduates and 1988-89 school dropouts 16 to 24 years old by school 
enrollment, sex, race, and Hispanic origin, October 1989 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Civilian labor force 


Civilian 
noninsti- Employed Uneap loyed 
Characteristic tutional 
populat Lon Number 
Percent Percent 
of Number of 
population labor force 


White.secees 
Black..sseees eves 
Hispanic..scecccesecs eocccccccceseseceece eee 


Enrolled in college...sseseseees oececececes 


Fuji-time students 
rep ates SCUGENES . ce ecceeccceces ecccccce 


Black.ccecccccsecscees eecercsecceses 
Hispanic origin...... eeccecees eeecesecees 


Not enrolled in college...sssceceeess eoscee 


Blackewecceees eee rere reer eee ee eee eee eee ee 
Hispanic origin. 


1/ Data not shown where base is less than 75,000. races" group are not presented and Hispanics are included 
2/ Data refer to persons who dropped out of school in both the white and black population groups. Because 
between October 1988 and October 1989. of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal 
NOTE: Detail for the above race and Hispanic~-origin totals. 
groups will not sum to totals because data for the “other 
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Table 2. Labor force status of persons 16 to 24 years of age by school enrollment, educational attainment, sex, race, and 
Hispanic origin, October 1989 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Civilian labor force 


Civilian 
noninsti- Employed Unemployed 
Characteristic tutional Partici- 
population pation 
rate Percent Percent 
of of 
population labor force 


Enrolled in school.ccccccccvcecceesceescesees 15,207 


Enrolled in high school.ssecccccceceeeesess 7,216 
MOT ccccccccccccccccscesesesseseseeeeeees 3,816 


WOMEN cc cccccccccccscesecessesseseeseseses 3,400 


WHIT cecccccccsccccsccccsesesseseecesess 5,662 
Black. cccccccccccsceseesesesessseeseseses 1,250 
Hispanic origin.«..sccccceseess ° 716 


Enrolled in college@.sccscccceeeess cocccccecos 7,991 


Full-time students..ccccccccsssceeseses ee 6,736 
Part-time students... scccccccecccsceveces 1,255 


MOT. ceccccccccceces ° ° 3,798 
WOMORs cccccccccccececcseccese eeccccccccee 4,193 


WRITE coccccccccccccccccccccccosesceseess 6,781 
Black. ccccccccccccccccccccccessscesessess 867 
Hispanic OFigins..cccccccccscesscecsseces 471 


Not enrolled in school...ccccccccececeesseces 16,783 
16 CO 19 ye@EBecccccccccccccesccsscesccsces 3,729 
20 CO 24 yeatBeccccccccccccccececsscccscess 13,054 


and 
2oeo 
“ee 
on 6 


8,167 
Less than 4 years of high school...... eee 2,149 
4 years of high school only...«seseeees ee 4,172 
1 to 3 years of college...sscccscceseeses 1,184 
4 years of college or sore 662 


oe 
we woao 
Cease 
orn eo 


WOMOR c ccccccccecccccceceseccoecoceseosecees 8,616 
Less than 4 years of high school.......+.+ 1,893 
4 years of high school only..sscccecesees 4,473 
1 to 3 years of college..sscccceececs eoee 1,400 
4 years of college or more...++++++ 850 


— Ne 
vwooero 
eee 


-— ewe 


ee 13,766 
Black. cccccccccccceces PTETTTITITITITITTT TT ee 2,550 
Hispanic OFrigine..cccccscccceceses ec ccoccce 2,270 


- © 
. 
- 


men 
- 
ee 
ow 


NOTE: M"etail for the above race and Hispanic-origin included in both the white and black population groups. 
groups wil t sum to totals because data for the Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not 
“other races” group are not presented and Hispanics are equal totals. 
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BLS REPORTS ON MASS LAYOFFS IN 1989 


WASHINGTON -- The U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor 
Statistics reported that there were more mass layoffs in 1989 than 
in 1988. In the 44 states that compiled 1989 data, 2,341 
establishments reported 2,762 layoff actions that resulted in the 
separation of 572,143 workers. Thirteen percent of the layoff 
events reflected the closure of the establishment. 


Compared with 1988, the number of mass layoffs in 1989 
increased 14.2 percent, the number of separations rose by 22.9 
percent, and initial claimants for unemployment insurance increased 
22.1 percent. The average number of separations per mass layoff 
was higher (207 workers) in 1989 than in 1988 (192 workers). 


The BLS data cover mass layoffs of at least 31 days 
duration, involving 50 or more individuals who filed initial claims 
for unemployment insurance during a consecutive 3-week period. 
About 78 percent of separated workers filed for unemployment 
insurance benefits in both years. Additional information about 
the Mass Layoff Statistics program appears in the Technical Note 
in this release. 


Industry Distribution of Layoffs 


As in 1988, just more than half the layoffs were in 
manufacturing industries in 1989, and more than half of the 
manufacturing layoffs occurred in durable goods. Three out of 10 
separated factory workers were from the transportation equipment 
and electrical machinery industries; in these two industries 
combined, about 15 percent of the workers separated were from 
industries identified as "defense-related." Layoffs in nondurable 
goods continued to be heavily concentrated in the food processing 
and apparel industries. 


In the nonmanufacturing industries, layoffs continued to be 
primarily in construction, trade, and services. Compared with 
1988, however, the largest increase in layoff activity was in 
transportation and public utilities, much of which stemmed from 
the secondary impacts of labor-management disputes in the airline 
and telephone communications industries. 


(Workers who are directly involved in a labor dispute are 
excluded from the mass layoff statistics.) Layoffs were down over 
the year in mining and finance, insurance, and real estate. 


-more~- 
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Reasons for Layoff 


"Seasonal work" and “contract completion" accounted for 
about two-fifths of both the layoff events and separations. These 
types of layoffs are generally anticipated. "Slack work" accounted 
for another quarter of the layoff events (and 18 percent of all 
workers separated). Most "seasonal" layoffs were in the services 
industry and in food processing within manufacturing, and "contract 
completion" was reported primarily by construction companies. 
"Slack work" was cited most by manufacturing firms, especially 
electrical equipment, machinery, and transportation equipment. 


Size of Layoff 


Thirty-six percent of the layoffs involved fewer than 100 
workers; 23 percent of the layoff events involved 100 to 149 
workers; and 25 percent affected 150 to 299 workers. Only 16 
percent of the layoffs involved 300 workers or more. The average 
number of separations per layoff event ranged from 401 in 
transportation and public utilities to 154 in construction. 


Characteristics of Claimants 


In 1989, 443,082 initial claims for unemployment were filed 
due to mass layoffs. Of these claimants, about 8 percent were 
Hispanic, 42 percent were women, and 13 percent were at least 55 
years old. In the 38 states for which data on blacks were 
available, blacks comprised 16 percent of the group. 


During 1989, 63,847 individuals exhausted their unemployment 
benefits. Among these exhaustees, 8 percent were Hispanic, 47 
percent were women, and 14 percent were 55 and older. Blacks 
comprised 22 percent of the exhaustions in the 38 states reporting 
such data. 


Geographic Distribution 


The nine states that had 100 or more layoff actions 
accounted for half of the total actions in the 44 reporting states. 
Pennsylvania, with 254 layoff events, led the states, followed in 
order by Illinois, Texas, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Alabama, Florida, 
New York, and Georgia. 
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Fillers from the U.S. Labor Department 


The first federal legislation paying workers in private 
industry a pension was the Railroad Retirement Act passed in 
1935, according to "Labor Firsts in America," a U.S. Labor 
Department publication. 


The first court decision declaring that it was an unfair 
labor practice for an employer to refuse to bargain with a union 
on welfare or pension benefits for employees was Inland Steel v. 
National Labor Relations Board in 1949, according to "Labor 
Firsts in America," a U.S. Labor Department publication. 


# # # 


The first federal legislation requiring administrators of 
health and pension funds to file financial reports annually to 
the Secretary of Labor was the Welfare and Pension Plans 
Disclosure Act passed in 1958, according to "Labor Firsts in 
America," a U.S. Labor Department publication. 


# # # 


The first federal regulation of pension plans resulted from 
the passage of the Employee Retirement Income Security Act in 
1974, according to "Labor Firsts in America," a U.S. Labor 
Department publication. 








